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Continued. 


Clermont thought otherwise, he had but too often had 
his feelings hurt by the frankness of the Yorkers, not now 
to feel that good manners is a balm for want of friendship, 
it soothes, though it does not heal mortification. One o’ 
clock arrived, which was their hour for diuing, and they 
were punctual. Well, how does thee like Philadelphia sir? 
said Mrs. Wilson. He has seen but little of it yet, repli- 
ed Johnson, but we have had a specimen of its politeness, 
that has chilled my heart. Po, thy heart! said liiza, is 
always either in flames or frozen to ice, where has thee 
been? ‘To old Mr. C.’s. Well he is a good man, though 
rather stern in his mgnners, said Mrs. Wilson. [a m glad 
he is good, replied Clermont. So am I, cried Johnson, 
for hang me if he is agreeable. Well, now girls what say 
you to aride to Harrowgate this afternoon? ‘They declin- 
ed, as they had work to do. What, decline pleasure for 
work! said Johnson, never go to New York, or you will 
be scouted. Had thee not better shew thy friend the ci- 
ty? said Mrs. \Vilson. I have no objection, said Johnson. 
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After dinner they sallied forth :—the streets, lanes, and al- 
leys delighted Clermont; they were all filled with neat 
healthy looking people, every house seemed the abode of 
comfort, peace, cleanliness, and industry: the streets clean 
and well paved, and the houses regularly built: but there 
did not seem so much opulence here as in New York:— 
Philadelphia has more the air of a substantial mechanic 
than the wealthy purse-proud merchant, the one has sim- 
plicity, the other wealth—the one is retiring, the other o- 
verwhelms you with ostentation, and realizes nothing. 
Such is the contrast between Philadelphia and New York, 
said Clermont. ‘The State-House yard charmed him inte 
sentiment, while the Water- Works garden roused him to 
animation,— The bridge over Schuylkill he looked upon 
with the highest admiration, and in the surrounding fields 
his fancy painted another city in the course of time. Time! 
said Sarah, we do not want time, we fill up vacant squares 
in no time;—why where Sansom’s row is now, but a few 
years ago was a beautiful meadow where we used to gather 
butter-cups. And above Eighth street was our place to go 
after school to catch goldsmiths, said liza. But how, 
said Clermont, came you sensible girls to suffer the State- 
House garden to fall into decline? surely it is one of the 
ornaments of your city. It was, replied Sarah but since it 
lost its guardian, (Mr. Fr.) it has lost its good name. as 
well as its beauty :—it was once a charming place, many 
an hour have I passed in it when Eliza was a little girl: it 
was then set thick with clumps of shrubs and low trees, but 
the boys have so destroyed it, that now it pains me to pass 
the place where I once enjoyed pleasure unalloyed ; and as 
I do, I give a sigh to 


** Days lang syne”. 


‘Well replied Clermont, I will give it my company frequent- 
ly, for | admire its solitude and shade. SodolI said T. 
and am there frequently until the moon rises; and to see 
her beams playing through the branches, delights me to 
rapture. I would much rather replied M. see the dollars 
play ing ona billiard table. Yes, said Johnson, and I would 
rather meet the beams ofa pretty girl’s eyes through their 
lashes, orevena veil, than the pale ghastly visage of madam, 
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Cynthia through bows and branches. Every one te their 
fancy, replied Clermont emphatically. Clermont now de- 


termined on passing a week at Lancaster. I too, said . 


Johnson:—Oh:! how I will breeze the Dutch kringles. Cler- 
} mont in his journey to Lancaster was delighted ; the roail 
lay through a country that recalled to his mind the dear 
scenes of old England; fine fields of grain, rich meadows, 
and large sheets of water, which supplied innumerable 
mills of all kinds: here health and plenty gladdened eve- 
ry heart, smoothed every brow, and smiling hospitality bade 
the stranger welcome. This is said he to Johnson, the 
land of milk and honey. Yes, and of hard work too, re- 
plied Johnson, God keep me from being a Pennsylvania 
farmer. Why you lazy fellow, said Clermont, what is 
sweeter than the productions of labour? Love and fun 
for me, replied Johnson, you may take labour and philoso- 
phy for your share of the comforts of life, but give me 


«“ Ease, Richard, ease, even in a canoe on Lake Champlain.”’ 


Mr. Pemberton’s eyes sparkled as he shook the hands of 
Clermont and Johnson; Iam glad, very glad-to see both 
of you, my dear lads, cried the old man: Friend Meade tells 
me that thou art the very man I went in search of, and just 
the one he has wanted these five years, so that I hope thee 
will not quit him till thou hast made thy fortune. And how 
are all the friends at Mrs. Dan’s? I was afraid that fine 
girl would have kept thee there. Who sir, Miss Shepard ? 
Johnson turned pale. O sir, there was no danger of that, 
she is too high a mark for me to aim at, though she is cer- 
tainly a fine girl. Johnson’s eyes sparkled, his cheeks 
flushed, then grew pale. How did you leave Miss Shepard, 
Herbert? said he, I had forgot to ask for her. Very well 
in health, but rather low in spirits, said Clermont. I am 
sorry for that, for she makes so good a use of them, it is a 
pity that she should ever feel melancholy, replied Mr. Pem- 
berton. Johnson was silent. Why were is thy eloquence? 
. Said the old man, has thee not one word to say in praise of 
Phebe Shepard 2 Nay, if I do say a word, I shall only be 
an echo to Herbert, who seems to say every thing of her, 
and to make her pexfect. There my dear fellow, you are 
mistaxen, said Clerinont, Miss Shepard is certainly a very 


* Breezing is a cant phrase for trifling compliments, and small talk 
venerally used to girls, 
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| fine girl, but she has has her faults. And what are they, 
| pray ? asked Johnson peevishly, I shall be g:ad to hear some 
of them; for I think so well of her, that I cannot see them; 
she is generous, liberal, candid and sincere. But her can- 
dour sometimes induces me to think she wants delicacy, 
Artifice you mean, said Johnson, for where the heart is 
pure, it cannot engender a thought i it ought to conceal; and 
a liberal mind is the companion of an innocent heart. Not 
always, replied Clermont ; nor do I consider a mind that is 
too liberal, as ary recommendation in a woman I should 
wish to esteem :—custom has set bounds to female actions 
and ideas, and too great a liberality of mind may lead them 
to overstep the bounds that the world has set for them; that 
once got over, there is great fear that moral rectitude will 
not long confine them to the paths of virtue, and even you 
must allow, that one deviation from that, will plunge them 
to the depths of misery, and ultimately destroy those whose 
fate is joined to theirs; for vice is the hell of this world, 
and the inevitable euide to the next one: but Elizabeth 
Rowe has said more on the subject in a few words, than I 
could do in as many pages, when she tells us 





“ Remorse, desp.ir, and every cruel guest, 
Becomes the inmate of the guilty breast. 


Such an innocent heart, can never be, said Johnson, they 
may be led into error, but vice 1s so detestable, that even 
the transient glimpse of it that error gives, teaches them to 
shun its path. It may, said Clermont, but I confess Iam 
rather sceptical, and shonta be extremely averse to trust- 
ing my happiness to a woman whose mind was teo- liberal 
to be confined within the bounds of decorum. 





(To be continued.) 
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i TEA TRAY REVIEW, No. 3 
“ Cava circumvolat umbra.” 


| It was originally my intention, very strictly and minute- 
ly tgex.mine, such pieces contained in the Regale, as 
y might from their sentiment or expression, be calculated to 
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fasten on the public attention, and consequently to purify 
or corrupt the mind:—But upon reflection Iam induced 
to believe, that more general strictures, would not only suit 
better with my own convenience, but be attended with 
greater advantages, to the cuuse in which I have engaged. 
By more general strictures, I mean those remark ; which 
instead of being levelled at the particularities of composi- 
tion, have an immediate relation to the distinguishing char- 
acter of a production, either as regards the ideas conveyed, 
or the method of their conveyance. 

Under these impressions, and stimulated rather by a de- 
sire of doing justice, than thirst for popular applause, I shall 
attempt a brief detail, of the chief beauties and defects in 
composition, and should the prescribed limits of this essay 
admit, indulge myself for a few moments in the revisal of 
Valerian. 

The chief beauty in style, is to appear perfectly acquaint- 
ed with your subject ; and the chief excellence, to illustrate 
it in such a manner, as to render it perfectly familiar to 
others: and although those faculties, of conceiving boldly, 
and explaining clearly, are not necessarily co-existent and 
essential to each other; yet where bounteous nature has 
implanted them in the same mind, they burst upon the view 
with the dazzling corruscations of undeniable gentus—and 
like the inexhaustible luminaries of Heaven, reciprocally 
borrow and reflect light. 

As the above qualifications, constitute what mav be term. 
ed the perfection of literature, so of consequence, does the 
want of them, its most glaring defects: and of the latter, 
as the former, there are two component parts. ‘The one 
misunderstanding a subject—the other not understanding 
it at all. Although, perhaps there would be no great im- 
propriety in considering these as synonimous, yet the first 
yon to me, as by far the most obnoxious evil, inasmuch 

s I deem it more difficult to rescue the mind of man, froggy 
the prejudice of perverted thought, than even from the do 


~ minion, of the most abso!ute and total ignorance. 


Having established this asa criterion, I shall now care. 


fully procecd to examine, and test by it, the diversified pre 
teisions of our baestie' authors:—and first of Vale 


rian. 
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The effusions of this gentleman, are at one time glowing, 
and variegated, at another, cold and monotonous: now he 
breaks forth in the thunders of awe inspiring sublimity, and 
by and by, sinks into the peevish tone of puerile imbe- 
cility. Here he soars to the fairy regions, on the bouyant 
wings of imagination,—there he limps and grovels, and 
stumbles along, as though his imagination, had neither 
wings, nor eyes! The best of thoughts he frequently spoils 
by a preposterous neglect of language, and as frequently 
bestows unnecessary assiduity and attention on the weakest 
and the worst, Nevertheless, with all those faults, Vale- 
rian is unquestionably calculated by nature, for one of the 
first poets in America; but whether he will ever attain to 
that celebrity, must depend upon himself. His resources 
are extensive, but they should be properly applied :—His 
invention is boundless, but he should remember, to use 
the words of an eloquent writer, that ‘“ though invention 
be the mother of poetry, yet this child is like all others, 
born naked, and must be nourished with care, cloathed 
with exactness and elegance, educated with industry, in- 
structed with art, improved by application, corrected with 
severity, and accomplished with labour and time, before it 
arrives at any great perfection or growth.” 

ATTICUS. 
(Apolio, and Alphonso, next week.) 


Or THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
(Continued. ) 


Of the love of country. 


THIS sentiment is, still farther, the source of love of 
country, because it brings to our recollection the gentle and 


~: affections of our earlier years. It encreases with ex- 


sion, and expands with the progress of time, as a senti- 
ment of a celestial and immoftal nature. They have, in 
Swisserland, an ancient musical air, and extremely simple, 
culled the rans de vaches. This air produces an effect so 
powerful, that it was found necessary @ prohibit the play- 
ing of itin Holland and in France, before the Swiss sol- 
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diers because it set them all deserting one after another. 


. Timagine that the rans de vaches must imitate lowing and 
d bleating of the cattle, the re-percussion of the echoes, and 
‘ other local associations, which made the blood boil ih the 
‘ veins of those poor soldiers, by recalling to their memory 

the vallies, the lakes, the mountains of their country*, and 


u at the same time, the companions of their early life, their 
_ first loves, the recollection of their indulgent grand-fathers, 
and the like. 

‘ The love of country seems to strengthen in proportion 
as it is innocent and unhappy. For this reason, Savages 
are fonder of their country than polished nations are; and 
those who inhabit regions rough and wild, such as moun- 
taineer:, than those who live in fertile countries and fine 
climates. Never could the court of Russia prevail upon a 
| single Samoiéde to leave the shores of the frozen Ocean, 
' and settle at Petersburg. Some Greenlanders were brought 
in the course of the last century, to the court of Copenha- 
gen, where they were entertained witb a profusion of kind- 
ness, but soon fretted themselves to death. Several of 
them were drowned, in attempting to return to their coun- 
try inan open boat. They beheld all the magnificence of 
the court of Denmark with extreme indifference; but there 
was one in particular, whom they observed to weep every 
time he saw a woman with achiid in her arms, hence they 
conjectured that this unfortunate man was a father. T he 
ntleness of domestic education, undoubtedly, thus pow- 
ly attaches these poor people to the place of their birth. 
it was this which inspired the Greeks and Romans with so 







re he * I have been told that Portaveri, the Indian of Taiti, who was some 

years ago brought to Paris, on seeing in the Royal garden, the paper 
mulberry tree, the bark of which is, in that islend, manufactured into 
cloth, the tear started to his eye, and clasping it in his arms, he ex- 
claimed, ah! tree of my country! I could wish it were put to the tri- 
al, whether, on presenting to a foreign bird, say a parequet, a fruit of 
its country, which it had not seen for a considerable time, it would ex- 
press seme extraordinary emotion. ‘Though physical sensations at- 
r tach us strongly to country, moral sentiments alone can give them a 
vehement iniensity. Time, which b'un's the former, gives only a keen- 
er edge to the latter. For this reason it is, that veneration for a mo- 
nument is always in proportion to its antiquity, or to its distance; this 
explains that expssion of Tacitus: A%ajore ¢ longinguo reverentia: 
distance increases reverence. 
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much courage in defence of their country. ‘The sentiment 
of innocence strengthens the love of it, because it brings 
back all the affections of early life, pure, sacred, and in- 
corruptible. Virgil was well acquainted with this senti- 
ment, when he puts into the mouth of Nisus, who was dis- 
suading Euralus from undertaking a nocturnal expedition 
fraught with danger, these affecting words : 


Te superese velim velim: tua vita dignior ztas. 


If thou survive me, I shall die content ; 
Thy tender age deserves the longer life. 


But among nations with whom infancy is rendered mi- 
serable, and is corrupted by irksome, ferocious, and unnat- 
ural education, there is no more love of country than there 
is of innocence. ‘This is one ofthe causes which sends so 
many Evropeans rambling over the world, and which ac- 
counts for there being so few modern monuments in Eu- 
rope, because the next generation never fails to destroy the 
monuments of that which preceded it. This is the reason 
that the books, fashions, customs, ceremonies, and lan- 
guages, become obsolete so soon, and are entirely dif- 
ferent this age from what they were in the last; where- 
as all these particulars continue the same among the se- 
dentary nations of Asia, for a long series of ages togeth- 
er; because children brought up in Asia, in the habitation 
of their parents, and treated with much gentleness, remain 
attached to the establishments of their ancestors, out | 


gratitude to their memory, and to the places of their birthy= s. 


from the recollection of their happiness and innocence. 9 


THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


Son of Logan why art thou thus sad? Why does thy 
bow hang neglected ? or why doth the hunter in vain call 
th ee to the chase? Why dost thou not atterd on the coun- 
cil of our fathers? Or why hast thou not bugnished thy to- 
mahawk, which has lain buried for years, and gird on thy 
scalping-knife 2? The white men have sjain our bretheren, 
and the warriors of thy nation are preparifgm® to revenge 
them! Haste thee to brace thy bow, and fill thy quiver 
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with arrows, whose shafts will be unerring, and from whose 
dart death and vengeance shall be borne as on the wings of 
_ the wind to the treacherous white men.—Alas! he heark- 
ens not to the sound of my voice, the soul of my son hath 
fled to the abode of his fathers. O son of Logan, how art 
thou fallen! What has thus laid thee in death, whilst thou 
art yetamong us? Once thou wert fleet as the nimble 
footed deer, courageous as thy father, watchful and eagle- 
eyed as the lynx, wise as the beaver, and indefatigable as 
the squirrel, Thy wigwam was hung round with the 
scalps of thine enemies, and thou didst say I will hate them 
forever. But thy hatred is like a beam from a shooting 
star, gone and left not a streak of light behind it ;—and thy 
courage is fled to the land of souls; nothing remains of 
Logan butan inanimate frame: for to the voice of his mo- 
ther he hearkens not, the disgrace of his nation he feels not, 
and the pride of my soul, the sun of my race is set forever. 

Thus spoke the mother of Logan :—but vain were her 
words, they broke on his ear as the winds of Heaven blow, 
for they made no impression. Love had entered the heart 
of Logan,—he had seen the blue eyed daughter of Har- 
court, and had drank large draughts of poison from the 


beams of her dark blue eyes. ‘That passion that consumes 


the souls of men, had began to prey on his heart; while 
glory, revenge, and ambition were extinguished in him. I 
will not go to the fight, said he:—His mother levelled the 


_ deadly tomahawk—Logan fell to rise no more. 
PIOMINGO. 


STORY CONTINUED. 
Mapam, 

AxttHoucH thirty revolving years have since passed 
on, yet is the events of this my first love, as fresh in my 
memory as though it was but as many weeks. My mind’s 
eye now gazes on the good old man, as he attempted to 
reason with me on the propriety of acting up to the rules of 
society. It is in the world we live, ‘Tabitha, said-he, and 
with the inhabitants of that world we wish to associate; if we 
infringe the lays that that society has adopted, and -vhich 
wiser heads than ours have found to be for the certain happi- 








we 
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ness of the human family: how can we expect consolation 
from that world when dark clouds arise? I do not, repli- 
ed I, wish to deviate from the forms of the world, and sure- 
ly that does not forbid my marrying Henry Freeman. Not 
the world at large, replied he, but every individual has a 
world of their own, constituted of their dearest relatives :. 
first then their companions, whose tastes and habits being 
congenial in childhood, in youth have formed an intimacy 
that frequently ends but with life. Now I suppose thee does 
not prefer this Henry Freeman toall thy relations, friends, 
and intimates. Yes Ido, replied I, and for his sake I 
would, and will quit America, for to England he means to 
return. 

U madam, you that area mother, can feel for my poor 
dear father; though wretch as I was, I could not, and 
such has been my punishment never will know the pangs 
I then inflicted, and feel, 


“ How sharper than a serpents tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


He said no more to me, but calmly rising, he bade me fare- 
well for the night. Freeman at my desire, resisted all the 
reasons brought forward by my father for joining the so- 
ciety. And after a struggle of three months, during which 
the dear old man suffered the extremes of internal agony, 
he at length consented to what he could not prevent. But 
this consent was torn from him, and though he lingered a 
few years, he fell a victim to it ultimately; and I now look 
upon myself as being indirectly the murderer of my father. 
Dear sainted spirit, how wert thou avenged! but pardon 
my digression and I will proceed methodically. When 
my father’s consent was obtained, and preparations were go- 
ing on for the wedding, Mr. Freeman thought proper to 
enquire of my father, what fortune he intended giving me? 
None, replied he, Tabitha in the common acceptation of 
the word, is a fortune herself; she is young, handsome, 
sensible and well educated, and her family respectable ; 
what more does a man expect in a wife? I asked nothing 
with her mother, who was to me a mine of wealth. You 
say very true sir, she is indeed a diamond ofthe first bril- 
liancy: but in these times, diamonds must be set in gold or 
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they do not look well. My father started, and Mr. Free- 
man was silent; while I, who unknown to both, had been 
working in the next room; the door of which being open, 
every woid struck on my ear; afd as the rays of Sol cre- 
ates day, so did their conversation throw light into my mind 
to disperse the mists of pride and passion. [| loved Free- 
man sincerely, had I have had millions, they should have 
been his, though he had not a dollar. No enquiry had ever 
been made on my part, into his fortune—the money left 
me by my aunt he knew was my own; but how he could 
expect my father to add to it, I yet cannot see. It was not 
then customary in Philadelphia, for girls to bring for- 
tunes with them, particularly while their parents lived: 

this being known to my father, awakened suspicion, anc 
he proceeded: Tabitha has two thousand dollars of her 
own, left her by my sister; the income from this, I have 
allowed her to spend, but the principal is yet in the bank ; 
and on her marriage I design to purchase landed property 
with it, for her and her children forever. Freeman start- 
ed, looked aghast, and then replied,—her husband ought 
certainly to receive that sum, anda child, part of her fa- 
ther’s property after his death. No, replied my father, 

what she has is too much, she has nothing. to expect at my 
departure, as I do not mean to leave her any thing; she 
marries to please herself, notgne, and none of my girls 
have yet bought their husbands. And neither will I, ex- 
claimed I, entering the room; and if my dear father, you 
are not tired of me, lam not of thee, and I will} neither 
buy nor be sold. True love, Mr. Freeman, seeks not 
wealth, I sought none from you; and your sordid unfeel- 
ing conversation with my father just now convinces me, 
that avarice, not love is the predominant passion of thy 
heart ; at present my fortune is not large enough for thee, 
therefore here ends our engagement. So saying, I walk- 
ed haughtily oftt of the room, went to my elder sister, and 
told her all that had passed, who highly approved of my 
conduct, and set off with me the next morning on a tour 
to visit some distant friends, from which we did not return 
till Henry Freeman had married a rich butcher’s daughte 

whose father had been dead a few months, and whose for- 
tune of four thousand pounds was in her own possession 
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consequently, at his command, as soon as they were mar 
ried, they sailed for turope, from whence she returned 
pennyless four years afterwards with two children, nor has 
he ever.been heard of sinte. Thus, madam, ends my love 
romance: I will not say I did not feel the effect of my he- 
foism:—yes, for years my nerves were too weak to bear 
any fatigue; but contempt for the man who could be so 
mean, subdued passion, and pride gave me strength to con- 
ceal my weakness from the world. I resided with my fa- 
ther till his death, he left me the house we lived in till my 
death or marriage, and in it I resided until my servant 
died, when finding myself lonely, I went to board at Beth- 
lehem, from whence I removed hither. Thus ends my 
adventures: of my observatiens you shall hear shortly, till 
then I take my leave, and am with the best wishes for your 
success, your friend, 


TABITHA BRAM BLE. 


SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 


VauxHALL Garpgen —Friday evening, July 14th——The managers 
of this delightful retreat, appear to spare neither expense nor trouble 
to delight their audience. They have engaged a Mr. West, who made 
his appearance this evening: and we are sorry to add, did not give as 
much pleasure as was expected. In his singing, it was thought, might 
be discovered a slight tincture of buffoonery—However, Mr. West is 
aman of talents, although no favourite with the Philadelphia audien- 
ces. 

Mrs. BurxKkas usual delighted, as did also Mrs. GiuuzEs ; although 
we think a iitthe more animation would materially aid her. We are 
perfectly aware of the difficulues under which this lady labours ;—hav- 
ing never before been a public singer, and being possessed of a large 
share of that modesty which is the general attendant on merit. Yet 
with her natural firmness of characier, we think she might without any 
great exertion, throw a little more spirit into her singing. 

The gentlemen of the company sung with their usuai judgment. 

Tuesday evening, July 18th.— Mrs, Burke this evening, deservedly 
met with thunders of applause ; and we shail not be #cused of passing 
tie bounds of reason, when we say, that never before did so enchanting 

a voice strike on our ears. The audience fully appreciated} her me- 
rits. 

Mrs. Gitcres was remarkably chaste and interesting. 

Of the young gentleman who mede his first appearance this even- 
ing, we have not seen enough to form a decided opinion; our present 
impressions are howerer, fayourable. 
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Mrs. Carr. 


From a manuscript poem of Sappho’s, om the return of sum- 
mer, I have made the following extract. 


SUMMER. 


Acain has summer met my aching sight, 

And e’en to me has summer brought delight, 
Tho’ dread consumption lingers in my breast, 
And every nerve by sickness is oppress’d. 

Yet nature smiles,—and nature’s smile can still 
Tame every impulse of my stubborn will ! 

I thank thee Heaven! that I again have seen, 
Thy fields and forests cloath’d in vests of green ; 
That | have seen,—what I may see no more, 
The god of harvests his abundance pour ; 

The dove of peace, erst frighted from thewest, 
Orice more returning to her former nest : 
Columbia’s canvass over every sea, 

Wafting the blessings of prosperity t 

Perhaps e’er summer next shall deck the plain, 
Or yon tall vessel cross again the mzin, 

Sappho no longer on the earth will dwell, 

No longer live her tale of wo to tell. 

Well be it so—early or late, weall, _ 

Must guit forever this terrestrial ball! ~ 
Then, last of summers that I e’er may see, 
Affectionately 1 will gaze on thee.” 

How like a friend bound to adistant shore, 

A friend departing to returnno more! 

One we have lov’d with a devoted heart, 

And fondly hop’d we never were to part, 

How like to us—ah! to my ardent gaze, 

Still, still more glorious is Sol’s summer rays ; 
Each flower I see more beauteous still appears, 
As with its dew drop, mingle I my tears. 

The vale, the mountain, and the forest green, 
Appear more lovely than they ’ersi have been,—- 
O why is this’——Why at the parting hour, 
When tottering reason scarce exerts her power 
Ar the las: moment of existence here, 

Why more attractive do these things appear ? 
Hold, hold, my soul ! nor murmur at their sway, 
The creature’s province is but to obey. SAPPEO, 


LINES, 


Addressed to Mr. Fennel on his leaving Philadelqhia. 
BY A PUPIL. 


Anp must those hours I’ve spent with thee, 
Those hours toe quickly flown ; 
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Live only in my memory, 
Engrav’d on Reason’s throne ? 


Shall I no more instruction find, 
While listening to thy voice ; 
No more attend thy powerful mind, 

And at that power rejoice? 


Shall I no more behold thy cheek 
Furrow’d with grief and care ; 
No moré attempt thy wo to check, 

Or in thy woes'to share ? 


Instruction oft I’ve had from thee ;— 
Then mental prayers shall rise ; 

That Heaven will bless thy efforts here, 
And crown them in the skies! 


NARCIS6A.- 





LINES ADDRES5sED TO HARRIET 


DURING ILLNESS. 


WueEw like Aurora deck’d in early grace, 
No night of sorrow shrouds thy beauteous face ; 
When, in each feature animation glows, 
And rosy health unnumber'd charms bestows, 
Thy strains melodious, nature’s cares beguile, 
And rapture dances in the dimpling smile! 
Pleas’d we admire, admiring we approve, 
Feast the fond sight, and lose ourselves in love. 
But when disease, join’d with a ghastly train, 
Usurp dominion, o’er those sweets to reign ; 
When roses gay, to sickly lilies yield, 
Or still contesting, they dispute the field; 
When tears refulgent, bright as morning’s ray, 
In glittering brilliance trace their pearly way, 
Adown those cheeks whose radiance nought could save, 
And in thy bosom find Elysium’s grave ; 
Vhen, resignation beaming from thine eye, 
Chides the soul’s anguish, and forbids the sigh ; 
lijumes that face where myriad beauties bled, 
And speaks an host of virtues in their stead : 
Ah ! then itis, lur’d by a power divine, 
Our doating Aearts are rendered at thy shrine ; 
Subdued, we bow celestial grace before, 
Loving we worship, worshipping adore. 





APOLLO. 
TO HENRY. 


Sweer is the hour when Sol forsakes the sky, — 
And Luna rolls her silver car on high. 
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In that sweet hour,Oh! turn thy thoughts to me, 
For then while Fancy wanders blest and free, 

I yield my soul to happiness and thee. 

Bu: think not of me then, because that I 

For thy return then breathe the wishful sigh ; 

Thy form is ever present; not one thought 

Glides through my mind in which thou sharest not ; 
E’en when | said, “ Go, we must meet no more,“ 
My heart went with thee to the distant shore; 
Never did slumber my sad eye-lids close, & 
Until to Heaven, for thee my prayer arose. 

In pleasure‘s gayest hour, one pining care 

Hung cn my bosom; Henry was not there. 

When slander s poisonous tongue assail‘d thy name, 
And naught appear‘dto vindicate thy fame ; 
Though strongest evidence had prov‘d thee base, 
In vain J strove thy image to erase 

From my torn breast, oft pierc‘d by sorrow‘s dart; 
Fruitiess the struggle, for my bleeding heart 
Though frowning reason did my flame reprove, 

“ Ceas‘d to esteem, but could not cease to love.“ 

But thou wert constant ; when again we met, 

And thy bright glance declar‘d* I love thee yet!” 
How soon thy words, too fascinating youth, 
Convinc'd thy partial hearer of thy truth. ; 
Thy look, thine eye, that beam‘d with light divine ; 
Could falsehood dwell in such a form as thine ?— 
It corld not be ; and gladly did I own, 

W hat but to doubt, shook reason on her throne. 
But many a lingering day and sleepless night, 
Have pass‘d, since Henry‘s presence bless‘d my sight. 
Why my heart's lord, oh! why thus long delay ?— 
Thou canst not love, yet be content to stay. 

Kind Heaven, my Henry to my arms restore, 

Let me but see him, and I‘li ask no more. 


ee 


Madam, 


In the general orders issued by Rosa, I am summoned to appear be- 
fore her; but I can only present her with two lines from“ Paitirps’ 


Zimerald Iele.”’ 


“ Hence, hence, expect no praise from me, 
I may not worship witchery”’, 
JAQUES. 


« Come, (said a gentleman to Mr. Bray, the comedian,) and take a 
hand witaus at Demine!’ Why sir, (he replied,) I think it would 
I~ me-ne harm. 
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MARRIED, 


In Wilmington, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. William 
Price, Mr. Ashbury S. Pennnington, to Miss Jane Eves, all of that bo- 
rough. 

At Sheshequin, (Penn.) on the 4th day of July, by Jared Holcomb, 
I esq. Mr. John Overton, to Miss Julian Clark. 
' At Plymouth, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lane, Mr. Benja- 
min Harvey, to Miss Sally Nesbit. 
: 


® —— 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
: 


From a variety of circumstances, over which the Editress had no con- 
trol, and to which sickness has been superadded ; some of the late 
numbers of the paper have been issued replete with typographical and 
other errors. With returning health, however, she feels her prospects 
brighten, a ray of hope seems breaking through the darkness of the fu- 
ture, and she has every reason to believe, from the assistance now pro- 
mised her, that her subscribers will have no cause to complain. Se- 

veral literary gentlemen, (subject to the inspection of the Editress) 

y have more immediately undertaken the Editorial, whilst her attention 
will be principally employed in superintending the typograpical de- 
partment of the work. From this union, she looks forward for the hap- 
piest effects; confiding in the justice of her subscribers to enable her 
to prosecute her views with advantage to both. 

Edgar came too late for this Number, but shall appear with G. 

: ‘ next weck. Others are under consideration. 





I 


Three or four gentlemen can be accommodated with boarding at No. 
180, Spruce street. 
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PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. 


Price $1 & 1-4 cents, payable on delivery. To be put to press when 
three hundred copies are subscribed for. Subscriptions received at 
No. 5. Hartung’s Ally, and at the principal Book Stores and Libraries 
in Philadelphia. 
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